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could follow is the same that would in any case follow if
the present constitutional arrangements continued. The
Cabinet would acquire the determining qualities proper
to a second chamber. It would continue to grow in size
and it would inevitably break up into groups. It would
jealously protect the secrecy of its deliberations, and it
might finally obtain, what it already grasps at, complete
control alike over administration and legislation. The
popular chamber beside it, tossed hither and thither by
every wind and current of mutable public opinion, and
incapable of performing deliberative functions, would
steadily lose power, and the government of Great Britain
would become a more or less elective oligarchy, strong
enough to hold the popular chamber under its thumb.

We are thus led to the conclusion that the proper func-
tion of organised public opinion, that is to say the opinion
of the national crowd, is to inspire but not to direct legis-
lation. The public feels where the shoe pinches. If the
body politic suffers from disease, it will know that it is
suffering though it may seldom be able to diagnose its own
ailment. The limits between emotion and reason are
not hard to draw for practical purposes, and they define
the areas within which the crowd and all its exponents
and representatives can properly act and those wherein
only [individual intelligence can operate. But although,
therefore, in any system of government which takes
account of the actual and unchangeable facts of the nature
of man, the impulse toward legislation will normally be
given by the public and the form which legislation takes
will be the work of men of individual ability, entirely inde-
pendent of the crowd, there yet remains one further func-